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for he does not mention the prior inventions of Cook in England or of 
Steinheil in Germany, while the successful experiments of Professor 
Henry at Princeton some five years before Morse's first patent are only 
alluded to in another chapter. 

A few slips were discovered. The flying shuttle of John Kay in 1738 
is described as part of the new spinning machinery (page 35). Two 
Scotchmen are said to have been employed in 1786 to make spinning ma- 
chines in Massachusetts (page 85) ; it would have clarified the narrative 
to have given their names — Alexander and Robert Barr. The principle 
of standardization is apparently confused with that of interchangeable 
parts (page 112). The invention of a "horserake" in 1818 is men- 
tioned (page 122), but no mention is made of the tedder, which was the 
real horserake. In the bibliography of the steam engine (page 249) 
Mr. Thompson has forgotten to cite W. H. Brown's valuable History of 
the first locomotive in America. 

One of the best features of the book, as indeed of the whole series, is 
the bibliographical notes, which are fresh and helpful. 

E. L. BOGABT 

The influence of George III on the development of the constitution. By 
A. Mervyn Davies. (Oxford: Oxford university press, 1921. 84 p.) 

This little volume — hardly eighty-four pages, inclusive of all appen- 
dixes — was given the Stanhope historical essay prize for 1921 in the 
University of Oxford. It is an endeavor to interweave George Ill's 
attempted system of personal government with the democratic move- 
ment in England by showing his relations with his ministers, with par- 
liament, and with the electorate. Compared with corresponding works 
done by undergraduates of our American universities, it must be placed 
high as a fairly close study of the prevailing influences within the period. 
As a scholarly piece of work it must take another rating. 

Though he admits that "it was a period of climax because it witnessed 
the culmination and the decline of the system of government by small 
family groups of great landowners," the author reverts to the whig 
traditions, to the whig writers, and blandly asserts, "The chief obsta- 
cle .. . was the established authority of responsible ministers, up- 
held by party connexions. " He suavely writes of "the revival of the 
Tory party" and the "struggle for power" which "occupied the first 
ten years of George Ill's reign," of "the famous Chatham experiment," 
an "attempt to rout out the party system and to establish in its stead, 
government by divided, incoherent administrations." The writer ap- 
parently forgets that George III gravely and proudly avowed on his 
deathbed that he had lived and would die a whig. He forgets that the 
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tories were but an insignificant part of one of the factions; that the 
whigs were split into liberals, conservatives, and those between ; that there 
was not a clash between two parties, but rather a clash of factions within 
the parties. 

Burke is taken as the authority on the attempt to form a broad-bottom 
ministry; consequently his eighteenth-century use of the word "party" 
seems to have been given a twentieth-century interpretation, and his 
statement that it was an attempt to establish a divided, incoherent ad- 
ministration is about as true as his assertion that it lacked all homogenei- 
ty, mutual responsibility, and common acceptance of a leader. It is true 
that George III preferred to be his own prime minister and personally 
to direct his cabinet and that he did succeed, even in very minute mat- 
ters; yet one cannot fail to see the monarch bend as various ministers 
lent their influence. 

One other question arises — that of the development of the cabinet and 
the disappearance of the inner cabinet, or conciliabulum. As the cabinet 
diminished in numbers there was less need for a secret group within it 
and the part played by the famous triumvirate could have been easily 
handled by the entire cabinet in its concrete form in the late eighties. 
Yet the question seems to be wherein lay the difference between a con- 
ciliabulum, and a few ministers meeting with a natural leader, or the 
king. As the conciliabulum never had any legal sanction or standing, it 
is impossible to trace its maneuvers save in the letters and papers of its 
personnel. Then how can one arbitrarily state that it did or did not 
exist after such a date as 1783 ? Or, on the other hand, why say that 
the outer cabinet ceased to exist and that the conciliabulum became the 
only cabinet body ? It seems very likely that a member or two met with 
the king, or that some few members of the cabinet of the Fox-North 
coalition ministry might have met by themselves occasionally, and prob- 
ably matters continued to be settled, partially, outside the cabinet meet- 
ings. 

The author has read widely in the secondary materials, yet one cannot 
but note the whig writers which fill the personnel of his bibliography. 
He has also read, however, the recent writings on the subject in such 
publications as the American and English historical reviews. He has 
evidently relied upon personal research somewhat, especially in the 
printed correspondence and papers of contemporaries, as well as some in 
the "Additional manuscripts," though it seems that a closer search of 
source material would have altered some of his statements and conclu- 
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